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under the term adaptation does not change the reality, nor diminish 
the probability that something quite as radical as imitation gets in 
its work when a variation is produced. What that something is need 
not now be asked. In trying to show that imitation is the one essen- 
tial social process, Tarde has, in spite of himself, made it more evi- 
dent that imitation is not the only essential social factor. 

It ought to be evident by this time to every intelligent sociologist 
that " imitation " is but one among the unnumbered terms of the 
multiple working hypothesis which is marking out promising lines of 
social research. 

In spite of M. Tarde's earnest harking back to the minute reali- 
ties, his reasoning seems to be based at last on a realism that attrib- 
utes efficient functioning force to abstract ideas. This appears in the 
closing sentence of the book : " The mutual harmonies of our three 
terms, repetition, opposition, adaptation, are easily intelligible when 
we consider progressive repetition as functioning in the service of the 
adaptation which it extends and develops, in favor sometimes of the 
opposition which it also conditions. We may also believe that all 
three labor together for the extension of universal variation under 
individual and personal forms of the highest order." 

Albion W. Small. 



Manuel de bibliographie gMrale (Bibliotheca bibliographica nova). 
Par Henri Stein. Paris: Alphonse Picard et fils, i8g8. 
Pp. 20 -f- 895, large 8vo. (Manuels de bibliographie his- 
torique, II.) 

This book comes of good antecedents. Its author, M. Henri Stein, 
is editor of Le bibliographie moderne, the French organ for the 
advancement of the science of bibliography, and of Polybiblion, 
which is doing more than any other periodical in France, or in the 
world, probably, to exploit the whole field of current bibliography. M. 
Stein was coeditor with M. C. V. Langlois of Les archives de Vhistoire 
de France, published in 1891-3, which forms the first volume in the 
series of " Manuels de bibliographie historique," and which has been 
highly commended. M. Langlois, the coworker of M. Stein, published 
in 1896 Manuel de bibliographie historique, which, though a small 
book, is packed with valuable information well digested, arranged, and 
indexed as to general bibliographical works and the bibliography 
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of European history. M. Stein in his introduction claims to have 
profited by the mistakes of his immediate predecessor in the field of 
the bibliography of bibliographies, M. L£on Valle'e, whose Bibliogra- 
phic des bibliographies, in spite of its omissions and questionable 
arrangement, has continued to be of great assistance to workers in 
libraries. Lastly and most important of all, the author claims that the 
manual under review is a continuation and revision to date of Petz- 
holdt's Bibliotheca bibliographica, which has been generally admitted by 
bibliographers to be the most profound work yet published on the 
bibliography of bibliographies. We have a right, then, to expect much 
from M. Stein. 

The title is somewhat misleading. The book contains titles not 
only of general bibliographical works, but also of special bibliographies 
which deal with the literature pertaining to all the arts and sciences. 
Moreover, it lists, in addition to bibliographies proper, books which 
contain valuable bibliographical matter in any quantity from two pages 
up. 

The matter contained in the body of the work is divided by M. 
Stein into the following main divisions, with as many subdivisions as 
occasion requires : (1) bibliographies universelles, (2) bibliographies 
nationales, (3) sciences religieuses, (4) sciences philosophiques, (5) 
sciences juridiques, (6) sciences e'conomiques et sociales, (7) sciences 
p£dagogiques, (8) sciences pures, (9) sciences applique'es, (10) sciences 
m^dicales, (n) philologie et belles-lettres, (12) sciences g^ographiques, 
(13) sciences historiques, (14) sciences auxiliaires de l'histoire, (15) 
arche'ologie et beaux-arts, (16) musique, (17) biographic This classifi- 
cation of the field of literature agrees in the main with the classifications 
current in French bibliographical publications. It differs a great deal 
from Petzholdt's classification, and seems to be no better and no worse 
than a dozen other schemes of division which one might name. 

Following these seventeen main divisions, which constitute the 
body of the work, we find three long appendices, a supplement, and an 
index. 

The supplement contains a list of such bibliographical books as 
have appeared while the manual was passing through the press, and 
also such of an earlier date as were omitted by accident. The introduc- 
tion to the book is dated December 31, 1896, but a great many works 
published in 1896 appear in the supplement. It also contains all 
books listed of date 1897 and a few of date 1898. It is unfortunate 
that the main lists were closed so long before the work was finally 
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issued. The titles of many works are to be found in the appendix, the 
most recent, of course, and the most valuable in other respects. For 
example : Sabatier's Esquisse (Tune philosophie de la religion, with its 
valuable bibliographies ; L'annSe philosophique, Stammhammer's 
Bibliographic der Social- Politik, Monroe's Bibliography of Education, 
Poole's Index, Campbell's Index Catalogue of Works Relating to India, 
Brook's Bibliography of Municipal Government, Galey and Scott's 
Guide to the Literature of ^Esthetics, Henshaw's Bibliography of Ameri- 
can Economic Entomology, etc. Users of the index will do well 
to refer to the supplement in nearly every case. Such reference is 
facilitated by numbering each entry in the index with the page on 
which the item would have occurred if included in the body of the 
work. 

The first appendix is devoted to a "Systematic list of all the 
localities in the world which possessed a printing establishment before 
the nineteenth century; " the second to a " List of the general indexes 
to periodicals in every language ; " the third to a " List of the cata- 
logues of printed books in the principal libraries of the world." 

Unquestionably these supplements contain valuable matter. I do 
not remember to have seen anywhere lists of places of publication, 
periodical indexes, or library catalogues which can approach them in 
completeness. The antiquarian bookseller, librarian, and cataloguer 
will make full use of these appendices and thank M. Stein most 
heartily. But, for all that, the worker in practical bibliography, for 
whom the book is, according to the introduction, more especially 
intended, will regret that so much space was used for these appendices, 
occupying, as they do, about one-quarter of the book. 

Inasmuch as the book is not so large as Petzholdt's Bibliotheca 
bibliographica, and not nearly so compactly printed, one's curiosity 
is properly aroused to know how the author manages to add the 
bibliographies that have appeared since Petzholdt published his work 
in 1866, and still have room to spare for appendices. The author's policy 
is clearly stated in the introduction. " Every bibliography which has 
become old and useless has been systematically discarded. What good 
can come of swelling the size of a book with references which only 
lead the reader astray and cause him to lose time that might be 
employed to much better advantage ? . . . . All the explanatory notes 
in the text have been reduced to the lowest terms, and their brevity 
contrasts singularly with the long dissertations of Petzholdt which 
have appeared to me useless and, in general, little read The 
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remarkable publications are always indicated by detailed and favorable 
notice ; as for the publications ditestables, they have been purely and 
simply passed by in silence." 

The policy announced in the introduction seems to have been in 
general carried out through the book. No one would ever suspect, 
from consulting the lists, that such persons as Power, Sabine, Petzholdt, 
Vallee, Ottino, and Fumagali had lived and had written bibliographies 
of bibliographies. This policy must be responsible for the omission 
from the lists of bio-bibliographical works of Michaud's Biographie 
universel and the inclusion of Hoefer's Nouvelle biographie generate. 
Can it also be responsible for the omission of Sabine's Bibliotheca 
Americana, of Lalor's Cyclopcedia of Political Science, of McCulloch's 
Literature of Political Economy, and many other useful works that 
might be mentioned ? 

This policy of throwing out books because later books have appeared 
in the same general field I maintain is all wrong. In the libraries of 
Paris, with its Bibliotheque Nationale of two million volumes, and its 
secondary libraries aggregating two million more, it may be proper to 
help the reader by putting only the latest bibliographies within his 
reach ; but Paris is not the world, and probably not France, in this respect. 
Most of us are troubled with too few bibliographies, rather than too 
many. Not all libraries can afford to buy all the bibliographical works 
they would like. If they cannot have the latest, is this any reason why 
their readers ought not to be referred to one that is nearly as late and 
nearly as good ? Besides, it requires the most careful comparison of 
two works to be able to decide with justice that one work does entirely 
replace another. Take the case of Hoefer and Michaud, mentioned 
above. Granted that Hoefer is a little later than the second edition 
of Michaud, and that the concise bibliographical references appended 
to the articles in Hoefer do contain substantially all the references 
mentioned in Michaud, can M. Stein deny that the running comments 
which accompany the references in Michaud are in many cases very 
suggestive ? He surely would be one of the last to admit that bibli- 
ography stops with a mere listing of the title, else he ought in strict 
logic to suspend further publication of the " Partie litteraire " of 
Polybiblion. 

It also appears from the passage quoted, and the lists confirm it, 
that the manual is not Petzholdt brought to date. To me it seems 
that the best part of Petzholdt is left out. M. Stein has doubtless 
lived in an atmosphere saturated with bibliographical information for 
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so long that he has little use for the long characterizations of Petzholdt. 
But if he were compelled to acquire a rational knowledge of bibliography 
at short notice, and often to bridge over gaps in the field caused by 
inability to get and become familiar with certain books, I am sure he 
would appreciate Petzholdt's long and careful discussions. No one 
would be able to learn from Stein's manual what the London catalogue 
is, which is liable to be met with in half a dozen different forms in as 
many different libraries, all of different appearance and covering differ- 
ent periods. Petzholdt uses a page for it, but he sets the tangle 
straight. 

As to the last point of policy stated in the passage quoted, I 
cannot believe that the author is consistent. Hoefer gets no word 
of commendation, and surely he is not "detestable." The same is 
true of Winsor's Reader's Handbook of the American Revolution, Chan- 
ning and Hart's Guide to the Study of American History, and any 
number of bibliographies which appear in the lists without character- 
ization. 

Considering the influence that the policy above discussed might 
have in limiting the number of bibliographies listed, I do not find 
many omissions which would be called serious in a library which had 
nearly all those included, but in case a library has but two or three in 
a certain field, if one or two of those are omitted it becomes a serious 
matter. I believe that at least nine out of ten libraries will fall in the 
latter class. 

In the list of national bibliographies I am surprised to find Hinrich's 
Halbjahrskatalog missing. It is included in Petzholdt's and Lang- 
lois's lists, and is generally regarded as one of the most useful tools 
of the trade. How does M. Stein manage to get along without it ? 
The London catalogue is omitted entirely, leaving no regular list to 
cover the years 1824-35. True, it is a poor catalogue, but it does 
cover the ground after a fashion. The American catalogue edited by 
Leypoldt and his successors should count five volumes all told, and 
not four; while Kelly is credited with six volumes instead of two, the 
proper number. The list of national bibliographies is, on the whole, 
however, very satisfactory and the number of countries covered sur- 
prisingly large. 

In the social sciences I notice various omissions which might 
certainly as well be included as many that are included. Examples 
are : Rand's Bibliography of Political Economy; Tolman's Handbook of 
Sociological Information ; Bowker and lies' Reader's Guide in Economic, 
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Social, and Political Science ; Charlemagne Tower, Collection of American 
Colonial Laws; Catalogue of the Hopkins Railway Library; Gross' Bib- 
liography of British Municipal History. 

Numerous real or apparent oddities of classification appear. Wester - 
marck's History of Human Marriage under " sciences philosophiques " 
is an example. 

Typographical errors and minor errors of fact are quite common ; 
e. g., Palsgrave for Palgrave, p. 114; Strikles for Strikes, p. 126; 
Baltimore, 1890, for Chicago, 1895, in date and place of publication 
of the American Journal of Sociology, p. 116. 

The index which concludes the work is very full, occupying ninety 
pages. That is, it is full as to subject entries, but author and title 
entries are entirely wanting. What led the author to omit these 
is more than I can imagine. Petzholdt and Langlois have author 
enjtries in the index, and Valine's main arrangement is by authors. All 
users of these books will, I am sure, agree that the ability to refer at 
once to a certain bibliography is very desirable. Granted that the book 
will be referred to nine times out of ten by subject, what is the harm 
of providing for the tenth time ? Lack of space would be the natural 
excuse. But how can this be put forward consistently when the space 
that might have been used for author and title entries has been used 
for indexing names of places having printing establishments, which 
were already alphabetically arranged in one list and are of use only to 
specialists ? 

The author, I claim, is guilty of another minor sin in neglecting to 
provide for a short symmetrical table of contents. He does, indeed, 
give us an outline of main divisions and subdivisions in the middle of 
the introduction, but many will never find it, and when found it is of 
not much use, for there are no page references. 

It seems to me a great pity that M. Stein did not conclude to take 
all the space that was necessary to really bring Petzholdt down to date, 
to include all the bibliographies, full characterizations of them, and 
the valuable appendices as well. Two volumes would probably have 
sufficed, and few who really appreciate such work would have begrudged 
him three. For, after enumerating the serious faults in the work, I am 
in justice compelled to say that the work is today, for the bibliographer 
and reference librarian, the most valuable single-volume reference book 
in existence. 

C. H. Hastings. 



